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Curious Observations relative to the Prices of Books. 
{From Mr. Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities.] 


flees university of Paris, A, D. 1272, instituted a plan, not 
only for approving books, but for determining the price 
of them: It ordained: ‘ quod pro exemplaribus aliquid ultra 
moderatum salarium vel mercedem seu ultro id quod ab univer- 
sitate vel deputatis ab ea taxatum fuerit, non exigent a quo- 
cunque.’ In the year 1323, four officers were appointed by this 
university to regulate the prices of all manuscript books; and 
these were called “ Taxatores Librorum.” Of the greater 
number of the MSS. bequeathed to the library of Sorbonne 
shortly alter it was founded, Chevillier tellS us that a price was 
marked upon each; and that from a catalogue made of them 
in the year 1292, this library contained more than 1000 priced 
volumes, Atthe end of the inventory or catalogue, the sum 
total, constituting the value of these books, was thus specified ; 
“ Summa valoris omnium libroram hujus domis propter inti- 
tulatos anno domini 1292 tria millia, octogentoe duodecim li- 
bra, decem solidi, octo denarii.” [3892. 12. 8.] 

But the discovery of the art of printing, by multiplying 
books so rapidly, rendered the interference of these “ Taxa- 
tores” extremely difficult, and, in most instances, ineffectaal. 
Instead, therefore, of taxing each individual volume, the prin- 
ters, who were necessarily the first booksellers, weve obliged to 
make out catalogues of their books, with the price aflixed ta 
each, to be kept in their shops. These prices were regnlated 
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by the four university officers; in this respect, imitating th] 
plan which had been adopted: with the manuscripts— nainiel, ' 
that the book-vendor was to puta p: irchment label! in bis wig 
dow, with the name and the price of each work, written ing 
fair and legible hand. Thus we find, in respect of the printer, 
that Colinawus was obliged to sell his Greek Testament for a 
sum not exceeding 12 sous. The § Promptuarum Juris’ of 
1520, in two vols.tfolio, wastaxed-at 50 sous: and- a Hebrew 
Psalter.of Robert Stephens at 7 sous. The early priced cata. 
logues of the books of Colinawus and Robert Stephens are in 
the Sorbonne collection. Consult Chevillier’s L'Orig rine det 
Imprimerie de Paris: p. 368,&c. especially 9734-5, 5, where a] 
variety of colophons are given respecting the sums at which} 
printers professed to sell their publications. Chevillier seems 
to wish for the revival of these university book censors, in oF 
der that ‘ les gens de lettres, qui Gpuisent leur esprit par l'étude, | 
ne se verroient pas obiigez d’epuiser encore leur bourse, e] 
d’acheter les livres 2-un prix excessif.’ tt may be worth re| 
marking, that the act of the 25th of Henry VIL. ch. xv. §4i 
granting to the lord chancellor, the lord treasurer, and the two | 
chief justices, the power of regulating the prices of books,| 
when too exorbitant, was not repealed ‘till the 12th of Geo. IJl,| 





POLICE OF THE METROPOLIS. 





To tue Eptror. 
Sir, 


\ JHATEVER the parishes may do in their wisdém—what- | 


over the corporation of London may do in vs wisdom— 
amd‘ whatever the “ high court of parliament, under our most 
gracious king now assembled,” may do in its wisdom—lI can 


assure you, that the a/arm has alre: idy done a great deal; and | 


that without any formality of resolutions or deliberations. My 
Jarge family, which, at this visiting season, were never at hore, 
are now seldom abroad after dark; and although some little 
inconvenience has arisen from their being confined, yet with 
cards, the piano, and a few other amusements, partic ularly from 
the c irculating library, evistentce has been'sup parted . Lt isin 
vain that Mrs. A, invites to a musical party; Mrs. B. to acard 
party; Mrs. C. to tea and turn-out; Mrs. D. to tea and supper; 
and Mrs. E.to ahop and supper nert morning. All are re 
fused, from a general apprehension that the streets, after dark, 
are no longer safe ; and, in consequence of this new tremor, | 
have known what t never knew before, what itis to have all my 
family about me in an evening; to go to bed at regular hours; 
and to sit down to breakfast next “‘morningfat eight o'clock, 
with} 
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without being told that my wife desires to have her breakfast 
in bed, and that my daughters will pot be stirring "till noon. 
My servants too, merely from not being up half the night, are 
enabled to begin their business so early, that my rooms are fit 
to receive company at least three hours before, on former occa 
sions, the fires were lighted, the grates cleaned, the chairs put 
in their places, or even the curtains pulled up, aud the shutters 
opened. ee 

I shall only add, that good sometimes comes out of evil, and 
I am thankful for all mercies,and your very humble servant, 

OLIVER OLDSTY LE. 
Broad-Street, January 25, 1812. 
INTERESTING TRIAL. 


—_——_—_ 


DECISION RESPECTING SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 








AUGUST 6, 1811]. 


Cause, which excited considerable interest, came on to be 
heard at the Sessions’ House, Portsmouth, before Joseph 
Smith, esq. mayor, and other magistrates. It was an informa- 
tion preferred, nominally, by Heury Norris, but actually by the 
Kev. Dr. Scott, chaplain of Portsmouth dock-yard church, 
against John Maybee and the Hon. George Grey, commis- 
sioner of the said dock-yard. ‘The information set forth that 
Johan Maybee, at an unlawful assembly, held in a certain room 
or office belonging or attached to the dweiling-house of the 
Hon. Commissioner Grey, under colour and pretence of exer- 
cising religious worship, in other manner than according to the 
liturgy of the church of England, did unlawfully teach; at 
which meeting five persons or more were assembled, besides 
those of the household ; contrary to 22 Car. 2. c. “ An act to 
prevent and suppress seditious conventicles ;” and had thereby 
curred the penalty of el. each. 

John Maybee, detendaut, pleaded not guilty. 

Richard Fowley being sworn—* | am a joiner in the dock- 
yard. | was at the coinmissioner’s office, in the dock-yard, 
Portsea, on the Oth of June last. John Maybee, the deten- 
dant, was there ; there were near 100 boys also, or more. May- 
bee resides at Portsea; he is a superannuated shipwright. 
Maybee read the scriptures; he also read a prayer froma book 
published by the philanthropic society, intitled “ For the Lord’s 
Day Eveniug.” Maybee did nothing else but read the serip- 
lure and the prayer; he did not read any commentaries or 
practical observations-- [ aim quite sure he did not make any 
observations of his own on what he read§from the Bible. Dr. 
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Scott came in at the time these,persons were assembled—My. | 
bee was reading the prayer at the time, intitled as above—I re | 
collect Dr. Scott addressed Mr. Maybee—Dr. Scott said, 
* Pray may | be so bold as to interrupt | you f” “ By all means’ 
answered Mr. Maybee. After Dr. § S. asked Mr. M. if he wer 
disposed to be <interrapted, and Mr. M. had answered “ By 
all means,” Dr. S. asked him what he was reading or preac hing 
there? Mr. M. told him he was not preaching, but reading 4 
prayer. Dr. S. asked him what prayers they were—whether 
they were of the church of England. Mr. M. answered that 
it was a family prayer-book—Dr. S. then requested to look at 
it: the book was handed to him, and one of the boys helda 

cou to him to read it: the prayer was pointed out to hin, 
Dr. S. looked at the book, and re turned it—he made no ob. 
servation on returning it. Dr. S. asked what other duric 
performed there? Mr. M. told him that he read the — tures, 
I heard Dr. S. ask Maybee how he came to be there to read 
prayers? or, in other words, by whose authority he came there? | 
Maybee’s reply was, he had no one’s authority. There were | 
none present that [ know of who were sixteen years of age, 
except myself and Mr. Maybee; all the boys were under that | 
age,us furas Lknow. | heard M: aybee say, “ Il was once a 
youth, and [ wish to be a teacher of youth.” I heard Dr. § 
also ask M. if he expounded the scripture ; ; and Mr. Maybee | 
yeturned for answer, he did not.” 





Cross-eramined by Mr. Minchin. 


“ Tt was a Sunday’s school, and myself and Mr. Maybee 


were the only teac hers on the evenin :¢ when Dr. Scott came in. 
The boys were all on their knees when Dr. Scott entered. Mr. 
Maybee was reading the prayer before alluded to, at the time; 
he was about half way through the prayer. Another prayer 
(one of the collects taken from the Common Prayer Book) was 
yead by Mr. M. that evening; the Lord's prayer, a prayer for 
the king, and the collect for the day, were also read; all from 
the Common Prayer Book of the church of England. Mr. M. 
is a superannuated shipwright. Myself and M. are appointed 
as the teachers. The boys attended on the 9th of June in the 
morning and evening. The boys are taught a catechism of 
the church of England, before they can be brought to be con- 


firmed by the bishop. 
The Rev. Dr. Se tt sworn, 


“ On the Oth of June last, in the afternoon, I went into the 
commissioner's ofiice, having often noticed an assembly or 
meeting there, without my knowledge or concurrence as chap- 
Jain of the dock-yard. Upon going into the meeting, I heard 
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a tian, in a ranting tone of voice, either praying or preaching. 
{ listened for some few minutes with attention, to endeavour to 
distinguish what it was he said. I could not at all distinguish 
what he said. The room was dark ; only one candle that [ 
perceived in it, whieh was by the person who was reading or 
preaching. [ said, ¢ I am sorry to interrupt you, but beg to 
know what it is you are reading or preac hing ? the reply was, 
« [ am not preaching, but reading a prayer. Lasked if it were 
a prayer from the liturgy of the church of England? The an- 
swer was from the defendant, he did not know, he supposed it 
was—it was out of a prayer-book. I asked what prayer-book? 
he said,one he found there. ‘The book was handed tome. I 
satisticd myself that the prayer was not from the liturgy of the 
eburch of England, and returned the book: [did not read the 
prayer through. [then asked the man his name, and by whose 
authority he came there to preach or pray? He told me his 
natne was John Maybee, and that he was there by the commis- 
sioner’s autl ority 5 and that he (Maybee) wished to be a 
teacher of youth. He said-he prayed with the boys, and I 
asked him what be did when he had done praying? He said, 

that they then sang an hymn. I then asked him what he did 
when they had done singing, adding, Then you preach? he 
said “ No, | don’t preach ; [ read the scriptures. ” I conti- 
nued, “ And then, when you have read the scriptures, you ex 
pound and explain them.” He said, “ Yes, 1 do.” 1 further 
a “ How do you expound them?” he replied, “ I 

“ad the marginal notes and observations.” 1 continued again, 
And you are very carclu] to expound them in a proper man- 
ae He said, “ Yes, 1 do, for | make the study of the 
scriptures my business at home.” I asked him what Bible he 
made use of? He said, Scott’s Bible ; th: it it had a great many 
notes and observations to it; and th: at he found it there pro- 
vided for him, with other books. 

The prosecution was bere closed. 

Mr. Minchin, for the defendant, being asked if he had any 
thing further to offer for the consideration of the court, ob- 
served—It was a considerable difficulty in his mind whether, 
after the evidence the court had heard from the Rev. Prosecu- 
tors own witnesses ip support of the charge, he should address 
the court. Could it be tora moment entertained, in any mind, 
that an institution established for the benevoleat and highly 
praiseworthy purpose of teaching the children of the poor, 
should be « oustru d into a conventicle for seditious purposes ? 
and that, too, by tus honourable client, who was entrusted by 
his maje ty’s government with the management of the largest 
naval arsenal, and allied to one of the first families in the king- 
dom :—a gendeman meriting the hig hest praises of every friend 
to social and domestic happiness ¢ The malignity in the charge . 
jn- 
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judeed, must be so strongly fixed on the prosecutor, that he 
aced feel no other opprobrium than that which the court, by 
their sentence, would cast upon him : his owa conscience must 
be to him an aceuser. 

He observed, some had objected to the instruction of the 
Jower classes, from an apprehension that it would lift them 
above their sphere, make them dissatistied with their station in 
life, and by impairing the habit of subordination, endanger the 
tranquillity of the state; au objection devoid of all force and 
yaliduy. It was not easy to conceive in what manner in- 
structing men in their duties could prompt them to neglect 
those duties ; or how that enlargement.of reason, which ena- 
bled them to comprehend the true grounds of authority, and 
the obligation to obedience, should indispose them, to obey, 
Tue adwirable mechanism of society, together with that sub- 
ordination of ranks which is essential w its subsistence, was 
suxely not an elaborate imposture, which theexercise of reason 
would detect and expose. Nothing in reality rendered legi- 
timate government so iusecure as extreme ignorance in the 
people. It was that which yielded them an easy prey to se- 
duction, made them the victims of prejudice and false alarms; 
and so ferocious withal, that their interference in a time of 





peblic commotion was more to be dreaded than the eruption of 


a volcano, 

The trae prop of good goverument was opinion—the percep- 
tion on the part of the subject, of benefits resulting from it; 
a settled conviction, in other words, of its being a public good. 
Nothing could produce or maintain that opinion but know- 
ledge. Of tyrannical and unlawful governmenis, indeed, the 
support was fear, to which ignorance is as congenial as it is 
@bhorrent from the genius of a free people. Look at the 
popular insurrections and massacres ia France: of what des- 
cription of peisons were those ruflians composed, who, break- 
ing forth like a torrent, overwhelmed the mounds of lawful 
authority? Who were the cannibals that sported with the 
mangled carcases and palpitatiug limbs of their murdered 
victims? Were they refined into these barbarities by the efforts 
of a too polished education? No!—they were the very scom 
of the populace, destitute of ali moral culture, whose atrocity 
was only equalled by their ignorance, as might well be ex- 
pected, when the one was the legitimate parent of the other. 

Instead of sanctioning prosecutions like what the Kev 
Doctor had now instituted, we ought to congratulate the nation 
on the extent of the efforts employed, and the means set on 
fuot, for the improvement of the lower classes, and especi ally 
the children of the poor, in moral and religious knowledge, 
from which much good would accrue, not only to the parties 
concerned, but to the kingdom at large, These were not the 
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tities in whic!) it was safe for a nation to repose in the lap of 
ignorance. If there ever were a season when public tranquil- 
lity was insured by the absence of knowledge, that season is 
past. Every thing in the condition of mankind announced 
the approach of some great crisis, for which nothing could 
ptepare us but the diffusion of knowledge, probity, and the fear 
of God. 

The learned gentleman then went into an historical account 
of the times when the act of parliament, under which the 
present charge had been preferred, was passed ; pointing out 
its intolerance and despicable spirit; how it was viewed by 
Rupin, Hume, Bishop Burnet, and other writers; and demon- 
strated the absolute absurdity of its ever being supposed to be 
intended as a penal statute in a case like the present one. 

The mayor observed, the question having undergone a legal 
discussion, it now became his duty, from the situation he had 
the honour to fill, to decide upon it. He observed, he found 
the title of the act, together with the preamble and its general 
tenour, an act to prevent seditious conventicles: and it was 
no doubt a very proper act in the times in which it was passed. 
But he would ask, did seditious conventicles exist now? Or 
would any man charge the defendant with establishing conven- 
ticles for seditious purposes? What, then, was the object of 
this seminary? It was proved, he said, by every witness that 
had been examined, to be a Sunday School, where the illiterate 
and the indigent, the fatherless and fiiendless, are instructed in 
the Bible—are taught the sum of all religion—their duty to 
God and man—is not, he observed, such a benevolént institu- 
tion intitled to the highest praise? Nay more—TIs it not a Gods 
like attribute—the author of it following the example, tracing 
the steps of our Great Redeemer? He found no difficulty in 
‘ctermining the case—he did not feel it necessary even to 
consult with his colleagues. 

The defendant was acquitted; and the prosecutor withdrew 
the information against the Hon. George Grey, for having, ag 
charged, wittingly and willingly suffered an unlawful assembly 
to be held at- his office. 








THE LIFE OF MRS. ROBERTSON, 
(Continued from Page 85.) 


AFTER therebellion, Lord George Sackville’s regiment was 
4 quartered at Perth, in which was an officer named John- 
stone; him [ often saw: he was sensible and sedate, much 
older in years than myself; but my disposition was equally 
serious, and sentimental with his; 1 soon felt a relief from his 
con- 
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conversation; an uncommon similarity of character and 
opinions soon united us in the bonds of a refined and platonic 
friendship, which, by imperceptible gradations, softened into a 
more tender attachment Tie image of Mr. B— no loazer 
haunted my inagination, which was now agreeabiy engaged 
in the contemplation of my future felicity; for however 
impossible it might once have appeared, | was now fully 
seusible that my heart had formed not only a second, but a sull 
stronger attachment, My mother would readily have con- 
tented to any engagement likely to have rendered me happy; 
she promoted our connection ; the hour was appointed for our 
marriage ; in three days [ was to have been Mrs. Johnsione. 
But, alas! within those three fatal days, that regiment also was 
ordered away to the siege of Bergeuvopzoom. Captain John- 
stone was very importunate that the ceremony should be per- 
formed before he left me; but my friends obstinately refused 
that I should become (as they said) onthe same day a wile and 
a widow. We, however, mutually signed a contract, and my 
lover left me. For some time I often heard from him; but 
soon [ heard no more. IL counted the slow hours—-l waiched 
the winds in vain! News at last came that the siege was over, 
and that the army was returning; but the next post informed 
me, that the transport on which Captain Johnstone’s company 
had embarked, was windbound ; then that it had sailed ; that 
in the greatest distress it had reached England, after a tedious 
voyage of five months, during which time the whole crew had 
experienced the most complicated misery, aud that the two 
officers who accompanied the men were dead. Alas! Madam, 
with what horror do L yet look back to that period! with an 
anguish that cannot be expressed I received the intelligence 
that my lover was no more. [ put on black, and mourned for 
him maay months, with every external proof of a sincere and 
unaffected sorrow ;—a sorrow, (which (as you will see here- 
after, Madam) long survived every solemn ceremonial of 
affliction. Inthe mean time my brother returned from college 
with a student, who had also finished bis education there. 
Phis young gentleman was the particalar friend of my brother, 
and grandson to a Mr. Robertson, the proudest man in Perth: 
the grandson, however, inherited not his foible, for he was 
rational, sober, and religious. His intimacy with my brother 
afforded him a frequent introduction to our family : L know not 
why his afleetions were soon fixed on me—he knew tiny afilice 
tions, and perhaps he pitied me ; aud pity, as the poets teil us, 
“ melts the sou to love.” As for me, | remained in a state oi 
unshaken insensibility to his addresses, but my friends were 
urgent that L should accep: his proposal; my mother partcu- 
larly was importunate, thinking, perhaps, that a new and fore 
tunate attachment might obliterate all remembrance of the 
mn 9 past, 
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past. With reluctance (and almost with a foreboding mind) 
was I persuaded to give my assent, feeling only one satisfaction 
—that [ was making the sacrifice to the ardent solicitations of 
a mother, whom I tenderly loved. 

It was in the year 1749, that the day was a third time fixed 
for my. marriage: company was invited, and every elegance 
prepared: and the young people in all the country round 
looked forward to the appointed time as to a jubilee; but my 
heart was sad. Harassed with my own reflections, and sinking 
under affliction, which could be no longer suppressed, [ retired, 
the day before my marriage, to my own chamber soon after 
tea, indulging my sorrows. My brother spent the evening with 
my other friends, who formed a large company below. 
after supper he received a card, requesting him immediately to 
call upon a gentleman just arrived in Perth. How great was 
his surprise, in the stranger to find my beloved Captain John- 
stone. His letters had been intercepted! He had embarked 
on board the transport ; but an unexpected accident had re- 
called him to land before the vessel sailed, and from that time, 
a strange, and even romantic concurrence of unfortunate events 
had detained him abroad, As you, Madam, have been toe 
happy to have experienced my fate, it is impossible that you 
can form a conception of my feelings, when I found that my 
lover lived. The night was spent in alternate paroxysms of 
horror and despair, and the utmost exertion of my fortitude 
and philosophy was barely sufficieut to support me through the 
succeeding scenes with apparent composure. Perhaps it may 
be considered a false sense of honour, that preserved me un- 
shaken in the engagement I had formed with Mr. Robertson. 
The fatal morning arrived: [ endeavoured to compose my 
features for the occasion, and suffered myself to be adorned 
with the ornaments of abride: I wasled (like a victim crowned 
with garlands) to the altar—renouncing for ever the man I 
loved, and entering into the most solemn engagements to love 
that man whom I now considered the fatal cause of unutterable 
woe. From the church [ was conducted to my husband’s 
habitation, which for many days exhibited one continued 
scene of feasting and joy. [ also endeavoured to put on the 
exterior of conteatinent, whilst my tortured soul was conyulsed 
withiu me. 

Had my heart been in unison with the surrounding scenes, I 
must now indeed have been happy ; [ found my busband wise, 
Virtuous, aud sincere; and his ample fortune put me in pos- 
session of every clegance that is essential to the comfort of 
life; t had a genteel establisment of servants; an honourable 
(though not an immense) house, containing twenty apartments, 
and it was furnished in a taste superior to the usual style 
those times, | remember to have been almost the : 
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who possessed at that time, and in that part of the country, an 
entire tea equipage of plate, with every other suitable accom. 
paniment, ‘The rank which I held together with my | superior 
descent, introduced me amongst all the neighbouring nobility, 
who visited me in their turn, and in particular [ was connected 
with the old duchess of Athol, who never after (not even in 
yoy adversity (withdrew her regard, Yet even these flattering 
scenes could not expel the damonof melancholy. I know not 
whether it increased, or if it diminished my affection, that 
Captain Johnstone continued his friendship for me, and many 
months after often visited in our family; his presence soothed 
my cares, but my sorrows were redoubled by his absence. 

Thus, Madam, did [ exist through the first year: of my 
married state a: mourning bride, and a melancholy wife! [ was 
now preparing for a little stranger who was likely to increase 
our family ; one day as | sat musing alone, Captain Johnstone 
unexpectedly appeared, and falling upon one knee before me, 
he put into my hand a splendid coral, which he begged L would 
present to the young stranger, whom (he told me) bis happiness 
required he should never behold : Captain Johnstone left the 
room before I had courage to reply ; and although near fifty 
vears have since passed away, | never from that fatal period 
have once enjoyed the melancholy satisfaction of beholding 
Captain Johnstone more. If my friend (for I dare no longer 
call him lover) be yet on earth, may he have regained that 
peace which L have so long out-lived!—or, if in Heaven, may 
he enjoy there the reward of his constancy, and of his virtues, 
unconscious of the woes which bis fatal affection has entailed 
un this sad, sorrowing heart! 

With respect, however, to what the world calls prosperity, 
you see me, Madam, at this time basking in the brightest sun- 
shine of my days. Every succeeding year added to our family, 
and to our comforts: although | was the grandchild of a king, 
and perhaps too mach flattered by that dignity, yet never did I 
consider myself superior to the duties of a mother ; my children 
indeed were my delight. [ nursed the infants, and presided 
over the education of my eldest daughter and son. The short 
intervals of leisure, which my duties allowed, were chiefly 
devoted to those favourite arts which ft ever had cultivated 
with delight; | studied nature with a view to imitate her most 
elegant productions,—a.new creauon rose beneath my hands, 
—1 tormed flowers of art—I painted, and | embroidered ; so 
that (like Penelope of old) 1 charmed away, with works of 
faney, the tedious hours during the absenee of ny lord. 

As for Mr. Robertson, if he had not before marriage, sue- 


ceeded tn fixing my allections, at least his unremitted attentions 


ifterwards excited u y Waimest gratituse 5 and the consistency 
of hisconduct could not fail of fixing my esteem; L respected, 
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if I did not love him ; and my endeavours to make him happy, 
contributed in a great measure towards rendering me so like- 
wise. My solicitudes and cares became transferred from my- 
self to other objects ; present comforts also softened the rigours 
of my former fate, and I began to contemplate our future pros- 
pects with hope, and with confidence. But, alas! I was delu- 
ded like an unskilful mariner, who puts his trust in the smooth 
but deceitful surface of the inconstant deep : in the mutability 
of life, as in the vicissitudes of the ocean, who can tell what 
to-morrow may bring forth? Let those who have gained the 
giddy heights of prosperity remember that a precipice, is near, 
and Jearn from my fatal experience to “ tremble at the gulf 
that yawns below.”—With respect to myself, Madam, when I 
the least anticipated misfortune, behold me: plunged into a 
“ sea of troubles :” and from henceforth you will sce me only 
awretched wanderer through a vale of tears. 


(To be continued.) 


Character of the late Charles Hay, Esq. one of the 
Scotch Judges, and known by the Title of Lord Newton. 


THE late Lord Newton was descended of the Hays, of 
Rannes, one of the most ancient branches of the tamily 
of Hay. He was born in the year 1747, and was called to the 
bar in 1769. He had so thoroughly studied the principles of 
the profession on which he now entered, that he used often to 
say, © that he was as good a lawyer at that time as he ever was 
at any future period.” His strong natural abilities, assisted 
with sach preparation for business, could not fail to attract no- 
tice, and he became soon distinguished for his acuteness, his 
learning, and his profound knowledge of law. It was remarka- 
ble of him that he always appeared as much versed in the com- 
mon and daily practice of the court, and even in those minute 
forms that are little known, except to the interior practitioners, 
and in the higher branches of legal knowledge, that are only 
understood by the greatest lawyers. 

The great simplicity of character which he carried with him 
through the whole of life, was no where more conspicuous 
than in his appearance at the bar. His pleadings exhibited a 
plain and fair statement of the facts, a profound and accurate 
exposition of the law, and very acute and solid reasonings on 
both; but there was an entire absence of every thing merely 
ornamental, and especially of those little arts by which a 
speaker often trics to turn the attention of his auditors on him- 
self. He seemed full of the cause in which he was engaged, 
sod not a word escaped which could lead any one to imagine 
R 2 that 
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that the thoughts of the orator were ever turned to his ows 
performance. 

Though his reputation continued always to increase, he prac- 
tised at the bar without obtaining any preferment ’till the 
year 1806, when, on the death of the late Lord Methyea, he 
was appointed a judge of the supreme court, by the ministry 
of which Mr. Fox was a member, and was the only judge in 
the court of session appointed while that great statesman was 
in power, a distinction on which he always professed to set a 
high value. Lord Newton's talents never appeared to greater 
advantage than after he took his seat on the bench. As a law- 
yer, the opinions he gave were probably never surpassed for 
their acuteness, discrimination, and solidity ; and, as a judge, 
he now shewed that all this was the result of such a rapid and 
easy application of the principles of law, as appeared more like 
the effect of intuition, than of study and laborious exertion. 
The clearest and most comprehensive view of every question 
seemed naturally to preseut itself, and his opinions, at the same 
time that they were readily and decisively formed, were consi- 
dered, by professional men, as being, perhaps, less liable to error 
than those of any other judge who has appeared in our time. 
He was unremitting in his exertions, and it is certain that, for 
his dispatch of business, and the correctness of his judgment, 
Lord Newton has been rarely excelled. 

As to political principles, Lord Newton was an ardent and 
steady whig. Owing to the great openness and sincerity of his 
character, and the entire absence of the least approach to art 
or duplicity, he passed through a period remarkable for the 
hostility which political opinions engendered, with fewer per- 
souval enemies than any other man equally unreserved in con- 
demning the measures which he thought wrong, and equally 
inflexible in supporting those he thought right. In private 
life he was extremely amiable, and his social qualities, as well 
as his great worth, endeared him to his friends. Ele possessed 
an extraordinary fund of good humour, a disposition extremely 
playful, great simplicity of character, with the intire absence 
of all vanity and affectation. 

A few peculiarities or little eccentricities which he possessed, 
appeared with so good a grace, and in the company of so many 
estimable qualities, that they ouly tended.to render him more 
interesting to his friends. Lord Newton appeared to possess 
two characters that are but rarely united together. Those who 
saw him only on the bench, were naturally led to think that bis 
whole time and thoughts had, for his whole life, been devoted 
to the laborious study of the law,. Those, on the other hand, 
who saw bim in the circle of his friends, when form and aus 
terity were laid aside, could not easily conceive that he had not 
passed his life in the intercourse of society. With an -% 
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tleness and kindness of heart, he had a manly and firm mind, 
He had hardly any feeling of personal danger, aod he seemed 
to despise pain, to which he was a great deal exposed in the 
last years of his life. Hewas aman of great body strength, 
aad, ‘till the latter years of his life, when he became very cor- 
pulent, of great activity. 

He was never married, andthe large fortuve which he left, is 
inherited by his only sister, Mrs. Hay Mudie, ior whom be al- 
ways entertained the greatest esteem aud affection. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.] 
EVENING COSTUME. 


N amber crape dress over white sarsnet, trimmed with 
pearls or white beads, with a demi-train; a light short 
jacket, rather scanty, with two separate fancy folds, depending 
‘abou: thiee quarters down the front of the skirt, forming in 
appearance a kind of Sicilian tunic, and trimmed down each 
division, like the bottom of the dress, with a single row of 
pearls: short sleeves, not very high above the elbow, sitting 
close to the arm, and ornamented at the top with distinet-points 
of satin, the same culour as the dress, relieved by pearls; two 
rows of the same costiy material or of beads, according as the 
robe is ornamented, from a girdle. The hair dressed in the 
antique Roman style, with tresses brought together and cone 
fined at the back of the head, terminating either in ringlets or 
in two light knots; a braid of plaited hair drawn over a demi- 
turban formed of plain ainber satin, with au elegantly embroi- 
dered stripe of wiite satin, separated by rows of pearl, and a 
superb sprig of pearls in frout. Necklace of one single row 
of large pearls, with earrings of the Maltese fashion to corres- 
pond. Ridicule aur gefons of slate colour, shot with pink; the 
firm base secured by a covering of pink stamped velvet, with 
pink tasse!s. Ltalian slippers of amber, fringed with silver, or 
ornamented round the ankle with a row of pearls or beads. 
White kid gloves.—This elegant dress owes its invention to the 
tasteful fancy of Mrs. Schabner, of ‘Tavistock-street. 


WINTER WALKING DRESS. 
A scarlet Merino cloth pelisse, lined with straw eoloured 


sarsnet, riiniwed with light coloured spotted fur, and attached 
with loops of black sik cordon and rich frog tassels; the broad 


fur iu front, forming a tippet, poinied at the back, A narrow - 


fur 
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fur passes from the top of the sleeve, is brought down the side 
seams, and relieved by fastenings of black silk cerdon; four 
loops with frogs ornament the shoulders and cuffs; plain stand. 
ing up collar tied with cordon: a fine cashemire shaw], with 
brown ground, and richly variegated border, is generally 
thrown over the dress, in which is united both comfort and ele. 
gance. A Swedish hat of the same materials as the pelisse, 
lined with straw colour, and fastened up one side; the 
crown trimmed with two rows of narrow spotted fur, and one 
still narrower at the edge of the hat; a bunch of the Christmas 
holly in front, and two tassels falling from the summit of the 
crown, of black, to auswer the pelisse, which is worn over a 
white round dress, either of plain or corded cambric. Beaver 
gloves, aud demi-broquins of scarlet Morocco, laced with black, 
and lined with fur, complete the dress, 


Gencral Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


Hail goddess of versatile attraction, changeful idol of the 
rich, the beautiful, and the young! Thy full influence now is 
felt in this our gay metropolis, and myriads follow thy splen- 
did car, attached in willing bondage by thy silken bands, 
After this slight invocation to the power which peculiarly pre- 
sides over this part of our work, we proceed to inform our fair 
readers the prevailing modes in the different periods of fa- 
shion’s daily peregrinations. 

There has been scarce any variation in the mode of the 
pelisses since our last number; except that those of cloth are 
now trimmed in a most rich and novel manner. Over the 
bordering of velvet, either the same colour as the cloth or of a 
conspicuous contrast, is laid a row of braided ribband ; and 
this ornament, though it would appear heavy on pelisses formed 
of a lighter texture, gives to the Merino cloth great richness 
and elegance. The mantles have, as usual, assumed a siiorter 
form on the approach of February, particularly for the carriage 
costume. Fur caps, chiefly in the Persien and Hulan form, 
are yet very general; and the white quilted satin bonnet of 
the small cottage form, is worn by those females who are emue 
Jous of retiring from the public gaze: the most favoured orna- 
ment of these bonnets during the recess was a bunch of Christ- 
mas berries on the variegated holly, and this appropriate article 
is not yet out of favour, Sarsnet or velvet hats of Nakara, 
with ostrich feathers of the same colour, diadeim hats of black 
velvet, ornamented with rich bugle trimming and black or 
white ostrich feathers, are much worn in carriage dresses for 
Iivde Park, or sometimes at select dinner-parties. 

The many splendid regales given at this season of the year, 
evince the unwearied exertions of taste and fashion; the 
9 snowy 
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snowy robe of five muslin or leno now being laid aside, except 
by the most juvenile belles, the eye becomes dazzled by: the 
yarious hues of those bright and ardent colours which are ge- 
nerally selected by the hand of fancy as most agreeable in 
their effect by candle-light; the twilled, sarsnet of hermit- 
brown, trimmed with fine French lace, the Merino crape of 
bright geranium, the maiden rose, trimmed with white Bran- 
denburg, the black velvet with white beads, aud the golden- 
hued amber ornamented with pearls, shew the taste of their 
different wearers, and form a most brilliant coup-d'dail at a 
winter party; with most of these dresses aprons are worn, 
either the same as the dress, or of fine black or white lace, 
chiefly the latter. The gowns continue to be made very plain, 
with slip backs, or if a frock-back, a small fullness is observeds 
the sleeves are not worn quite so short as they were last 
month. 

For gala dresses and the ball-room, the habiliments of the 
fair are yet more diversified ; white and gold is still very pre- 
valent, and lace gowns, both black and white, over various co- 
loured satins: white satin, ornamented with a rich trimming of 
coquelicot with cornelian ornaments, for coralis now only worn 
ina morning, or to receive a small dinner party: pale pink gos- 
samer satin, with pearl ornaments; and white crape and leno 
frocks for the younger part of the assembly, form the most 
prominent features in the annals of full dress. An elegant ar- 
ticle, called the Peruvian robe, is also much admired; it con- 
sisis of an under dress of satin, with au open crape robe of the 
same colour, confined at the bottom of the waist by a rich cor- 
don and independent tassels. 

For full dress, the neck-handkerchief is again thrown aside, 
and the bosom has no covering but the falling jewels of a soli- 
dure and a narrow tucker: for half dress, small tippets of the 
Ancouleme kind are yet worn; we think them applicable to 
the tullest dress; they might be made very costly, and their in- 
triasic worth is their modesty, emblematic of the illustrious 
and unfortunate sufferer frou whence they took their name: 
Fashion is never so attractive as when de licacy assists at her 
toilet. 

The hair is dressed in full curls on one side, and lighter and 
more siinple on the other, while it is gracctuily parted ou the 
forehead ; but the antique Roman head is again much worn in 
full dress. Flowers of a dark and rich colour are often simply 
placed on one side the hair for young people, while, for the 
Opera costume, bandeaus of diamonds, varic gated demi-tur- 
vens, with asprig of pearl or other jewels; diadem hats, en- 
tiched with briiliants, with white satin caps of various siiapes, 
are worn by the more mature. Gold and silver net, with a jew 
luxuriant ringlets suffured to escape frem beneath 
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hanging on the left side of the throat, in the manner of Kin 
Charles's beauties, form a very elegant head-dress, and render 
pretty face tres touchant when it is ‘gracefully arranged; but re" 
quires great taste in the wearer. ' 

In jewellery we have remarked little new, except opals; ther 
are suited to very few complexions, and are, at best, rather; 
heavy looking article. 

Circular fans are now quite exploded from the fair hands of 
our e/eguntes ; sm: all ones of the custom: iry form, of fine ivory, 
elegantly paint ted in the middle with figures or ingenious de 
vices, and the agrajfe or rivet made of one single diamond, ar 
now the urost approved i in this requisite finish to full dress, 

Italian slippers of amber satin, sea-green, pear! colour, and 
white kid, are chiefly worn; while, for the mornine, half and 
quarter boots ef various colours, Morocco or kid, and the half. 
boots lined with fur, are universally adopted. 

The prevailing colours ure amber, ruby, geranium, amaranth 
sea-green, pink, and hermit-brown. 

The curtains of a room are generally of a very rich silk, af 
full and numerous folds, or plaits; and being doul »le, so that 
both sides should be al: he, they tuke a prodigious quantity for} 
a large apariment, where there are several windows: the Core} 
nices are according to the Greek or Roman style, with suite 
ble ornaments; a rich fringed drapery of the most elegant! 
kind, falls over the top of these expensive curtains, the screws 
are of the medallion kind, representing subjects from the av 
cients. The presses and deatinbdé sina lady’s ; wardrobe, should 
now be of cassia, lined with cedar, while the mirror of P syche, 
which shews the form at full length, i is how ornamented with 
the most fantastic and various devices, iia is an indispensible 
article in the dressing-room of the fair votary of fashion. 


— 


— 





NAUTICAL ANECDOTE. 





lp 


seldom prescribed any thing for his patients but salt 


A Surgeon, belonging to one of his majesty’s ships, who 


water, one day, unfortunately, fell overboard ; the captain, who 
! 





was walking on the quarter-deck at the time, seeing those that 
were near him, crowd towards the gangway, eagerly inquired 
what was the matter; when one of the afterguard lJacouically 
replied, “ Not much, vour honour, for its only the docior fallea 
into his medicine chest!” 


ILU MANIT Or BRITISH PAKS 
Hi following ne and unvarnished appeal to the feelings 
of their brother tars, bas been transmitted by the crew ol 
; ’ hy 
his majesty’s ship Argu, new at Portsmouth; aad we fee 
o great 
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great satisfaction in giving it publicity. Long may the herocs 
of the Argo enjoy the delightful sensations which their noble 
conduct must excite ! 


His Majesty's Ship Argo, Spithead, January 20, 1812, 


«“ SHIPMATES, 


¢ As the unfortunate losses by shipwreck, in the instances of 


the St. George, Hero, and others, must be severely felt by the 
truly deplorable widows and orphans of the unfortunate suf- 
ferers therein, it belongs to us, as weil as to the whole navy 
and nation at large, to strive to alleviate and render as com- 
fortable as possible the distressed widows and orphans above- 
mentioned ; and, as it may be our own fate, let us commence 
a donation of two days pay, to the above charitable purposes, 
(which, no doubt, will be speedily followed, if not already be- 
gun, by our brethren at Spithead, and other ports). It can 
burt none of us, but, on the contrary, will give the ship’s com- 
pany credit throughout the country, in having, unasked, aud 
thereby shewing an cxample for others to follow so laudable a 
purpose. We hope that no one will be so mean as to think any 
thing is meant by this more than what is expressed herein, for 
it will, if acceded to unanimously, reflect the highest honour on 
usail. In case it is agreed to, we will mention it to the captain, 
who will, we doubt not, think it a great pleasu re in mentioning 
tothe persons who may be appointed to receive subscriptions 
for that intention—We remain, hoping to hear of you agree- 
ing genevally to this, 
“ Your obedient servants, 
. (Signed by petty officers). 


[Here follow 19 names. } 
[Please to pass this to next birth.] 
“ Approved by the captain and officers of bis majesty’s ship 
Argo. 


(Signed) « J, ALLISON, First Lieutenant.” 





A QUESTION, by George Smith, of Plymouth. 
oe being asked how many sheep he had, replied as 
follows: if 5 times: the square of what I have be added 
to 6 times their number, and 206 added d, 5 times the sum will 
be 9215. Required the number of sheep. 


Vol. 52. S Answer, 
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Answer, by F. Browue, of Bridgewater, to}. Chapple’s Rebus, inserted th 


2d of Decentber, 1811. ; 
$ 
\ HILE VOLUNTEERS protect our isle i 
At Gallia’s menaces we smile. 
*,* We have received the like answer from Caroline Caincs, of Livn's 
gate; E. D. A. TC——B. and H. B. of Bridgewater. j 








Answer, by R. Passmore, Jun. of Sherwell, to the Charade, inserted the 2d of 
December. 


HAKESPEAR’s a poet of immortal fame, 
Whose works will stand an honour to his uaine. 


*+* Similar answers have been reocived from T. Byrt, and J. Pitman, | 
of Shepton Mallet; J. Daw, of Landulph;. J Browne, W_ Bailey, and 
H. B. of Bridgewater; Carvline Caines, at Lion’s-gate; J. Ketby, 0 He: | 
ston; TI. Sherwill, at Plympton sehool; TC——B. J. W. of Chatmouth; 
G. Couch, St. German’s; J. M. Carveth, from London; J. Chapple, of 
pclecitiae 3 Philomath, of Weston Zoyland; W. Terry, of Plymouth; 
HK. D. A. W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, neat Astiburton; J. Setike, of 
North Hill, near Launceston ; eed}. Davey, near Mevagisscy- 


hr 


— —_——- 





Answer, by J. Kerby, of Helston, 10 J. Strike’s Rebus, inserted December » 


AMPEDOSA, Sir, will right explain 
The cesart island that you mean. 


Gar We have received the like answer ftom J. Davey, neat Mevagissty- 


—— - i - 
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4 REBUS, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallett, 





N inséct, gents. I humbly beg 
4 You'll for my first deign to disclose ; 
An interjection next pray hame, 
And then you must. aright transpose. 


What sad reflections from my whole 
Too oft, alas! I’m doom’d to share, 

The heartfelt sigh hath burst its way, 
And Oh! I’ve dtopp’d soft pity’s tear. 


oe -- -_— ah ee ee eee 


An ENIGMA, by 7. Chapple, of Coldridge. 





ET cannon roar, and slaughter drench the plain, 
Let savage war and desolation reign ; 
Let tempests howl, and vivid lightnings glare, 
And bursting thunders rend the ambient air ; 


Let horror from its gloomy regions come, 

And all the ghosts that to the night belong ; 
Unmov’d I stand, tho’ earth itself should quake, 
And wild convulsions its foundations shake. - 





Not dire misfortune, with its cheerless pain, 

Or countless ills can force me to complain ; 

A countenance serene I always wear, 

Unknown to fear, unknown to fell despair. 
6 


POETRY. 
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By Fot the Werxty ENTERTAINER. 
j apelin 
i | FRIENDSHIP. 
ARM as the radiant be ms of noon 
The sweets of titendship flow ; 
Kind as the rays of silver man, 
That light the earth below. 
an, | 
and Soft as the linnet tunes his lay 
fel. She sooths each tender woe, 
thy Sweet as the genial breach ot May 
of Her unaffected glow. 
x Thou lovely parent of my joys! 
, ' Diffuse thy wonted care; 
In aught of bliss, or worldly nvise, 
— Let me thy goodness share. 
rg When death shall throw his fatal dart, 
And bid me hence to fly, 
As tukén-sacted from my heart 
Accept this parting sigh» 
I. Milborne Port, January 21, WW. Bau, 
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SONNET TO PEACE. 


ENIGNANT daughter of the skies! 
Déscend and bless out isle, 
That commerce then with joy may rise, 
And greet thee with a smiles 


Let Mars no more aseend his car, 
Nor fell ambitien reign, 

_ To spread the ravages ef war 

‘Throughout the fertile plain. 


But thou, celestial nymph! deséénd, 
And once more mount thy throne; 

Let love and harmuny extend, 
Abraad as well as homie. 





And may all nations soon agree 
‘To live in love and unity. 


T. SHERWILL. 


Plympton, January 7, i812. 





_-—~ - _— 


WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT IN A STORM. 


ee 


= E furious blasts, Oh softer blow ! 
Aud cease awhile, thou baffling snow! 
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Send down your light, ye stars, atid show 
The lost thei way ! 

Return, O heat, and make them glow 
With thy wafm ray! 


And Oh that I could share my bed 
With some poor, helpless, starving head ; 
For here, Oh sleepy 
On thy somnific couch I’m laid, 
Yet waking weep, 


And why dces winter’s angry howl— 
Why doves each blast rend deep my soul? 
Can you say why, 
For those who now cold, weary stroll, 
I restless hie? 


In every blast I hear »he moan 
The smother’d cries, the fecble tone 
‘The last faint call, the dying groan, 
Of some lost wretch, 
That on some wild now lies alone; 
In death-like stretch. 





But let my thoughts a while repair, 

‘To wretched, straw-rovf’d cots, and where ' 

Lives hungry want, and anxious care, t 
Tho’. now at rest: 

No fancied ills, alas! are there, i 
To wound my breast. ; 


But what will these few tears avail 
1 can nu more than thus bewail 
Their fate severe; their faces pale 
I cannot streak 
With healthful red; nor will my tale 
Make fortune seek 
The poor abode of merit meck, 
To place a grateful smile upon her injur’d cheek, 





PERSEUS ARMED FOR BATTLE. 
{From Hesiod. ] 


N the warrior’s brow there shone, 
Bright as gold, a helmet beaming ; 

From his glitt’mnng diainond zone 

Forth a tivod of glory streaming. 
His armour was of purple glow, 

Lhe blood of heroes was the dye; 
His shout was wild, denouncing woe, 

And stern and dark’ning was his eye. 
From a splendid golden ura 

Hung the hero’s bossy shield; 
In his band a silve: spear, 

Gleaming o’er the bloody field. 
His mighty sword of burnish’d gold 

From his manly side was strung ; 
And o’er his form, in airy fold / 

A silvery tringe was hung. 
On his lofty car he sprung, 

Then swift the fiery coursers flew, 
All the plain beneath them rung 

While bloodier stlil the carnage grew. 
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